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PROVO CITY, UTAH, DECEMBER 18, 1901. 


A Unique Christmas Party. 


Without doubt it was to be an interesting 
occasion. No committees had been ap- 
pointed, no plans for decoration had been 
decided upon, no band or orchestra had 
been engaged to furnish musie—in fact, 
nothing definite as to the order of procedure 
was generally known. The word had simply 
gone forth from the great leader, Nunke, 
that a party would be given and a large at- 
tendance would be expected. 

Such announcement was enough for the 
youths and maidens, the sires and matrons 
of the Feservation. 

For some weeks the clerks had been busy 
selling dress patterns from their brightest 
eolored prints, and the purchasers had been 
swiftly plying their needles to make them- 
selves costumes suitable for the occasion. 

To look very fashionable and pretty, the 
lady’s dress must be made low enough to 
show several strands of colored beads 
loosely tied around the neck: the sleeve 
must reach slightly below the elbow with no 
inner seam, that the many bracelets on the 
arm may be seen; the loose waist may be 
made either to blouse over a leather belt 
about five inches wide, or it may be finished 
with a narrow ruffle around the bottom and 
hang loosely over the skirt, gathered full 
all round, may be finished at the bottom 
with a deep hem or with a number of rows 
of small geometric forms cut from a variety 
of the brightest colored fabrics and neatly 
fitted and sewed together. 


Dressed in such a costume the maiden pre- 
sented a very charming appearance. As it 


was her aim to appear at her best on this 


special night, beads were extravantly used, 


even to the ornamentation of the buekskin 
slipper that encased the pretty small foot. 

The gentleman spared no pains in deco- 
rating himself with beads, feathers, and sil- 
ver buttons. Every one must have a new 
colored shirt with a ruffle round the bottom 
and a pair of white cotton trousers that 
lacked several inches of reaching to the 
ankle. 

It was greatly to his advantage that he 
make himself as handsome as possible, as 
we shall see later. 

The happy, love-inspiring spirit of Christ- 
mas had penetrated even to the heart of the 
wild man of the forest, and he sought to ex- 
press, in his rude way, the joy he felt. 

As the time approached for the commence- 
ment of the expected party, the crowd 
gathered very fast. Nearly all came on 
horseback to the seene of pleasure. Suited 
to the natures of the dancers was the hall 
in which they met. [twas simply a large 
clearing in the forest. In the center, a 
great fire was built, which gave warmth and 
light to all. 

Nunki, the chief, was present and man- 
aged affairs with apparent ease and skill, 
He called together a number of his men, the 
strength of whose lungs had no doubt been 
tested on previous occasions. These were 
to furnish music by singing and playing 
their own accompaniment, which consisted 
in keeping time by beating on a skin 
stretched tigbtly over a large jug of water. 

Their time was perfect, and their musie, if 
such it might be called, could be heard as 
far as two or three miles away. Even the 
trained ear would have been necessarily 
charmed by the peculiar harmony of their 
voices. Then the dancing commenced. 

First the men alone danced in a large 
circle, the singers—and that ineluded a 
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large majority—joining in with the special 
musicians. No ‘‘Calling’’ was necessary. All 
understood the step and danced it perfectly, 
keeping the strictest of time. -Around and 
back, to the center and out they went for at 
least half an hour, those who became tired 
having the privilege to drop out and new 
ones enter. 

That being over, the really interesting 
part commenced. The ladies might then 
choose partners and contest as to who 
should be the star dancer or the belle of the 
evening. 

As these beautiful Indian maidens ad- 
vanced to select partners, their faces told of 
hidden modesty if not true blushes. 

Sybia, the shyest one of all, reached out 
and gently grasped the blanket of her 
choice. He arose rather reluctantly and fol- 
lowed her into the ring. Some refused out- 
right rather than run the risk of remaining 
in the ring the rest of the evening. 

The boys who proved to be the favored 
ones were required to show their appre- 
ciation by paying their ladies each a quarter. 
Once in the ring they might dance as long 
as they desired, only stopping at intervals 
to rest. 

Old folks sat around the fire and gazed on 
with interest, their shouts of laughter re- 
sounding thru the air. . 

Sybia danced with the grace of a princess, 
the little bells at her belt jingling merrily. 
The stately Indian youth at her side gazed 
with pride into her black eyes which re- 
sponded with a look that told of love. Yes, 
that great emotion that sways the world 
was swelling in the hearts of these lowly 
ones. During the interval of rest, he grasped 
her hand—for they had not taken hands in 
the dances—and with looks that interpreted 
his language, told her of her beauty and of 
his love. Sybia had won two laurels, the 
title of belle and the heart of the brave 
Nynka, whom all the girls admired. 

When daylight drew near, old Nunki called 
a halt and each one, rolled in his blanket, 


sank down by the fire to doze. 
Thus in this rough way the red man shared 


the joys of Christmas, tho unknown to him 


was its significance. 


Oh! Christmas warmth and Christmas cheer! 
Sweet spirit of love and peace, 

Let shine thy rays of love divine, 

On earth good will increase. 


Lift thou the simple darkskinned child, 
Shine thou into his home, 

E’en bless the Indian man and maid, 
That they may cease to roam. 


Thou’rt welcomed by us every year: 
May we that time ne’er see 
When we shall cease to honor 
And show respect to thee. 
Lettie Stevens. 
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Expressions of Condolence. 
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WHEREAS, Thru the providence of God, 
one of our fellow students, Lucian D. Deal, 
has been called from our midst by the hand 
of death, we his classmates, the students of 
the Commercial College of the Brigham 
Young Academy, hereby express our heart- 
felt sorrow over his demise, and extend to 
the family and relatives our deep sympathy 
in this hour of their great bereavement. 

These expressions of sympathy are a 
token of the love and esteem in which he was 
held by us. 
classmate, possessed of studious habits, and 


He was a happy, conscientious 


always had a good word for his companions. 
lt is our wish that a copy of these expres- 
sions of condolence be given to the family, 
and also be published in our school paper, 
THE WHITE AND BLUE. 
Sadie Preston, 
E. A. Bushman, Jr., 
Merle Crandall, 
Cassie Johnson, 
W. A. Lowry, 
Committee in behalf of the Commicial College. 
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William Lewis. 
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A Brief Sketch by One Who Has Been His Neighbor, 
Playmate, and Fellow Student. 


' Again we mourn the loss of one of our 
number who has been called home. The 
anvel of death has visited our ranks and 
taken one of our most valiant soldiers. 
Now, after the first pangs of sorrow are 
passed, we gather around and tell the story 
of a beautiful life that ended when it just 
began. ; 

William Lewis was born in Kanab, Utah, 
January 2, 1881. He came of sturdy pioneer 
stock, being a direct descendant of William 
Lewis, who came to America inthe May- 
flower, and James Lewis, who crossed the 
plains with the Saints in 1848, and helped to 
found the settlements in southern Utah, und 
filled and a mission to China before there 
were any railroads or convenient means of 
transportation in ih2 country. 

Altho when a boy, as I remember, Willie 
joined others in their sports and games, he 
was very quiet and unassuming. Intel- 
lectual pastimes gave him more pleasure 
than physical. 

At twelve he was ordained a deacon and 
became identified with the other church or- 
ganizations. 

In spite of the fact that the greater part of 
his time was spent in working on the farm 
and hauling freight with his father, he 
graduated from the District School at seven- 
teen. | 

At fifteen he began the study of music, his 
first lessons being on the organ. Advantages 
for study and practice were not good; in- 
structors were not always to be had. But 
he had talent and willingness to work. He 
soon came to be recognized as a good or- 
ganist, and was given that position in the 
home choir. Every encouragement was 
given him to follow music as a_ profession, 
and that ambition, which became the over- 
mastering influence of his life, was born. 

William Lewis’ student life was almost 
ideal. Intelligent, industrious, and regular 
in habits, be could not but be successful. 


By completing the three years’ music 
course in two years, he showed his remark- 
able talents and capacity for work. 

He loved his work and lived for it, and 
even denied himself the pleasure of a visit 
to his home during vacation that he might 
be here where he could practice and prepare 
himself to play for an opera whieh was put 
on later. Because, as his friend and teacher, 
Professor Lund, said of his rare ecombina- 
tion of ambition, industry, and ability, he 
was fast gaining a reputation that reached 
beyond the Academy. 

Frank, manly, cheerful, and sympathetic, 
he made a friend of everyone whose band he 
clasped and into whose eyes he looked. For 
who could resist that hand-clasp and that 
smile? 

Life was bright to him: he was never sad 
or melancholy; he took things as they 
came and made the most of them. Often have 
I heard him remark, ‘‘Everything is coming 
my way. I go to Germany next year.”’ 
That was his ambition—to become.a master 
of his profession. That he would have real- 
ized his desires is believed by all who knew 
him. 

He died on the 8th of this month sur- 
rounded by parents and loving friends. 

In him the Academy loses a successful 
student and teacher, and all, one whose ex- 
ample is worthy of emulation. 

Dilworth Woolley. 
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‘*AJ] that breathe 

Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of 

care 
Plod on, and each one, as before, will chase 
His favorite fantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and 

shall come 
And make their bed with thee.’’ 

Bryant. 
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In Sorrow For Our Kvery leaf should be 


Brothers. edged in black, if our pa- 
paper were to represent the feelings of this 
most sorrowful month. Thrice within that 
narrow time have we given services to the 
dead. Lal ayette, Lucian, and our Brother 
Lewis— 

‘*The youth in life’s 


whispered that bitter good-bye. 


green spring’’—have 
Just at a 
time when the world began to smile on their 
labor; when the fondest hopes of young 
manhood were being realized; when man, 
and mortal circumstanees seemed to have 
their 


failed in opposition—the Father 


changed their progression, not by any 
thwarting interruption, but by such an in- 
terference as shall increase their opportuni- 
ties, ambitions, and happiness. The story 
They had 


little to be forgiven, and little, we hope, to 


of their lives is sweet and simple. 
forgive. The deep lesson comes from our 
grief: speak well of the friend standing near 
you; tell the good you know, and whisper 
softly, if at all, the other things: eulogize 
the living as the dead, for to-morrow, he 
may be gone. 


ooo 


People Are We have received many 
Praising Dewey. respecting 
the lectures we are printing. The following, 
from the Superintendent of Salt Lake City 


schools, shows what capable judges think of 


commendations 


them: 

“Permit me to thank you for the service 
you are rendering the profession in the pub- 
lication of Dr. Dewey’s lectures, so well re- 
ported and so ably edited. Aside from the 
intrinsic value of the lectures themselves, 
they have a literary merit so seldom found 
in reported lectures. This one feature of 
your excellent paper commends it especially 
to the teaching fraternity. 

‘‘Very Truly Yours, 
‘*D. H. CHRISTENSEN.”’ 
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A Noble To stand against every other 


Charge. school, and stand by our own 


34 


tight or Wrong,’ would seem quite in 
harmony with the radical dictates of so 
called, 


Brimhall shows our attitude towards such 


‘*College Patriotism.’’ , President 


principle, when he emphatically ‘‘charges”’ 
us to ‘‘Say not ill against any educational 
institution.’’ We hope that whenever a B. 
Y. man represents us, he will be a patriot, 
not a partisan; and when asked concerning 
our future, he will say, ‘‘The Academy, 
like the individuals who climb its stairways, 
never expects to establish its greatness on 


the ruins of some other educational temple. ’’ 
oo 6 


High School The problem to solve is: 
Mathematics. What ratio exists between the 
man with feet of ‘‘enormous geometric di- 


mensions,’’ and the brains of the fellow who 


‘‘vandalized’’ seat No. x? The propor- 
tion must be inverse and the numbers 


imaginary. 


¥ 


- Wanted, a New 


It has righteously been sug- 
gested that the Literary and 
Polysophical Societies combine in purechas- 


Screen! 


ing a new dressing booth; so that Wendling, 
or Barry, or some other real artist will not 
have to appear and reappear with a Bossert 


style of scenery. 


a) 
Our Xmas Some one asks us if we intend 
Number. to print a Christmas number. 


Really, this is IT. Tho plain and extreme- 
ly usual, still it carries our best congratu- 
lations. THE WHITE AND BLUE sends greet- 
ing to its friends. We wish them the hap- 
piest Christmas they have seen during the 


- 


present Century. 
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Before another 
begins, Bro. Little will be 


Malcolm Will go semester 

to Staniord. 
in the stateof gold and orange blossoms. 
In fact, he expects to eat the New Years 
Turkey with our old friends in Palo Alto. 
We haven't a better man to respresent us: 
we have had no better men amongst us. 
Little was a WHITE AND BLUE officer: first, 
as its editor; secondly, as its manager. We 
wish him the brightest years that college 
life can bring, and shall offer our warmest 
welcome when he shall return. 
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The Academy has hun- 
dreds of friends-- donors 


~ 


Lulu Gates’ Magnifi- 
cent Gift. 


to its progression—whose names are never 
called. Miss Gates’ 
concert once a year, has adouble value: Its 
proceeds will make a Library of Music and 
we shall hear that sweetest of Rocky Moun- 


offer to contribute a 


tain warblers. 


oo & 
We have been charged with stand-off-ish- 
ness. ‘‘Now,’’ as Miss W—— would say, 


‘Don’t let that occur again.’’ 
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A Letter from Cassia. 
tebe taetse 
To the White and Blue: 


The Cassia Stake Academy is again 
Notwithstanding the late start 


open 


to students. 


it got this year, it has a large attendance of 


earnest young men and women. We are 
sorry tbat this school had to be closed a few 
years for want of means, and realize, with 
some Of Our good patrons, that as a result 
many young people of one generation have 
been practically lost to education. 

But this dark period of its history is past, 
never, we hope, to repeat itself; a sentiment 
favorable to progress is noticeable; and the 
good people of this vicinity declare that 
henceforth our Academy must continue to 


grow. 
Sdueation is an important part of so- 
called Mormonism: true educatien is es- 


sential to salvation, such salvation as we 
Latter-day Saints believe in and for which 
we work. Hver Rising is our motto, and In- 
Mindful of these 
facts, the Cassia Stake Academy is glad to 


jinity our destination. 


step in line and follow in the paths of the 
older Church schools of the state of Utah. 
Jos. Peterson, Prin., 
Oakley, Idaho. 
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‘‘Keep your faces as places where you 
paint no wrong pictures,’’ said Miss Barry. 
Girls, use the brush skillfully when you do 
use it. 


‘The Chinese are a most remarkable 
race. They are equally at home in the ice- 
burgs of Klondyke or the palm tiees of the 
Philippines.” . W. Yowig. 
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Prof. Hickman met the officers of the Do- 
mestic Wards December 3. 


Where is the State of Washineton? Stu- 
dent, in deep reflection, ‘‘Some place up at 
the top of the map.’’ 


Col. Young is as fluent in Spanish-Phil- 
Ippino pronunciation, as Prof. Wolfe is in 
Central American appellations. 


Pres. Brimhall said, in his lecture before 
the Parents’ Class, ‘‘Love your hired girls. ’’ 
Lafe: ‘‘Millie, will you work for me?’’ 


Miss Margaret Barry, a world renowned 
elocutionist, gave a recital Saturday, De- 
cember 7, before a large and appreciative 
audience, 


Pres. Brimhall reports the building in 
good condition, and congratulates the stu- 
dents upon the regard they have for their 
temple of learning. 


Pupil: ‘‘Prof. Nelson, you give such long 
lessons in grammar that we won’t know 
beans when we get thru.”’ 

Prof. Nelson: ‘‘Never mind beans; learn 
grammar.”’ 


John T. Miller, an old teacher of the 
Academy, who has just returned from the 
_ East, was a visitor at school December 6G, 
and has been here several times since. 
Brother Miller has been following a course 
in Medical Science and expects to locate at 
Salt Lake City. 


Cope: ‘‘Look at it snow, and I have left 
my umbrella home.’’ 

Allred: ‘*You ought to have a wife then 
she would bring you an umbrella.’’ 

Cope: ‘‘l have been trying to get one for 
the last thirteen years.’’ 

Poor Bro. Cope; the entire school sym- 
pathizes with him. He has given almost 
every girl in the school his name, but in re- 
turn he gets the slip. 


Los?r.—A door from room D. Fincer please 
return it to Bro. Higgs und receive the re- 
ward. 


Apostle John W. Taylor spoke before the 
Domestic Wards in College Hall Sunday 
evening, Dee. 15. 


Teacher: ‘‘What is the adverb in Latin 
corresponding with the adjective, good?’’ 
Student: ‘*Goodly.’’ 


Librarian: ‘‘Did you get a teacher to 
: a “4 = 
sign for you?”’ 

Pupil: ‘‘ Look and see.”’ 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Wasatch students was held December 2. The 
students as a class are under the super- 
vision of Prof. Partridge. 


Judge Booth has recovered from his long 
illness and is weleomed back to Sunday 
School by all. Prof Swenson -taught the 
class while Bro. Booth was ill. 


Gene R.: ‘'Professor, who is the author 
of that book from which you are reading? ”’ 

Prof. N.: ‘‘A conceited fellow, who writes 
a great deal for young missionaries and 
teaches English C.”? 


We have heard several explosive bursts 
of laughter lately which have led us to be- 
lieve that some of the girls have adopted 
Miss Barry’s mode of laughing which she 
taught in such a delightful manner last 
Saturday evening. 


Allred: ‘*You haven't handed me a re- 
port of your boarding place. Yet—haye 
your’? 

senior: ‘‘No, I have’nt; I don’t know 


the sanctuary conditions of our place and I 
hain’t had time to look it up in the big die- 
tionary.”’ 


a 


-some in the windows and 


1 
Ask Mrs. Cannon how she eame in 


possession of ‘'Peck’s Bad Boy.”’ 


Miss Ovena Jorgenson of the Century 
Class, was a visitor in the Academy last 
Sunday. 


Pres. Brimbhall lectured before the Par- 
ents’ Class-Wednesday evening, December 
4, on the subject of ‘*The Hired Girl.’’ 


The 1904's social Friday night was a 
‘swell’? affair. A number of old class- 
mates made the company more and merrier 
by their presence. 


From present indications the Missionary 
Class will be augmented after the holidays, 
There are sixty members now, and the class 


is reported to be in a flourishing condition. 


A very successful examination was given 
in the Pedagogium last Thursday. Over 
three hundred students were present, and the 
work as a whole showed a great degree of 
efficiency. 


The Christmas ball, and the last ball in 
the old building, will be given next Thurs- 
day night by the High Sehool classes. Num- 
erous committees are at work to make it one 
of the most unique of the season. 


Prof. J. T. Miller, a former teacher of the 


_ Academy, is having published, in pamphlet 


form, Ridell’s ‘Child Culture,” supple- 
mented by an educational work of his own. 
These pamphlets will be distributed in the 
various towns where Prof. Miller will lecture 
this winter. 


It would have dane a person good to look 
at a photograph of Room D a week ago Fri- 
day evening. The observer would have 
heen immediately transfered back to an old 
time ‘‘husking bee’’. All joyfully talking, 
some on the 
benches. 


The Academy is proud of its musical de- 
partment, especially of the Missionaries. 
Prof. Lund should be praisedfor what he 
has accomplished with them in so short a 
time. Shortiy after they have finished 
practicing, their song, being so light, floats 
thru the building reaching the interpreter of 
of all delicate sensations thru the organ of 
scent. Of course this might be from the 
Chemical Labratory. but ic would hardly be 
possible, The clouds of it roll forth as if 
issuing from a score of baritones and 
bassos. 
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Prof. Wolfe lectured at Payson Wednes- 
day, December 11. 


Examinations are becoming quite general 
in all departments. 


B. Jarvis evidently wants to ‘‘be on top.” 
He says he always soars (Zora S.) high. 


Perhaps Prof. Hinckley can explain the 
construction of the interior of a popcorn 
ball. 


Pres. Rulon S. Wells, George Reynolds, 
and Elder Pender were among last week’s 
visitors. 


Miss Lulu Gates, our most charming 
singer, gave a concert before the students 
Monday evening, December 16. 


Oh, no, the shop boys didn’t get rubbered, 
did they? Hereafter let them not depend so 
much on outward appearances. 


Clark Callister sends greetings to his 
classmates, and fain would be with them 
again. He is attending the A. C. at Logan. 


Fate seems to go against Bro. Francom. 
He, quite recently, had another explosion in 
the chemical labratory, but no one was in- 
jured. 


The last matinee of the semester was held 
Saturday afternoon. The crowd was the 
largest of the season and all enjoyed them- 
selves. 


Prof. Wolfe threatens to be very unmerci- 
fulto his history students next week. Be 
prepared to give the cubical contents of the 
city of Babylon. 


No doubt Miss Ashworth was desirous of 
finding out how tall she is; and adopted the 
plan of measuring herself in the snow. She 
decided upon the sidewalk as the place; but 
O it was so hard. 


The Librarian reports that during the 
month of November 24 books and 300 papers 
and journals were received, and 2,212 
books, pamphlets, and magazines were in 
circulation among the students and teachers. 


The ‘03's were the first to listen to Dr. 
John T. Miller since his return from Battle 
Creek, Mich., where he has been for two 
years studying medicine. He spoke upon 
his ever carefully studied subject, ‘* Balance 
of Manly Development.’’ His good words 
were listened to with wrapt attention. 
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The Beaver Brown. 
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The teachers are planning for next semes- 
ter’s work. A suggestive program has al- 
ready been prepared. 


Mxamination week! No wonder every- 
body (except the teachers) looks pale. 


We are now enjoying our first snowsterm. 


i} 
The students are pleased to have Prof. 
Maeser back in his classes again, after his 
two weeks illness, 


The students are looking forward with 
pleasure to Prof. Hinckley’s visit. 


The damage done to the buildings by the 
earthquake has been partly vepaired, but 
further improvements will be made as soon 
as the necessary material can be procured. 


The last week of school bids fair to be a 
pleasant one. On the isth a cantata, ‘The 
Jolly Christmas,’’ will be given by the 
children of the Primary Department. The 
next night the Home Dramatic will play 
‘‘Boiled,’’ and on the 20th will be the 
‘* Stocking Ball.”’ 


Friday the boys of the school went out, 
armed with crow bars, picks, shovels, etc., 
to dig post holes and set posts on both sides 
of the drive-way to town. Quite a number 
of the town people turned out to assist, with 
the result that about five hundred posts were 
set. A nice dinner was served in the dining 
room, to which they marched to the tune of: 


‘‘ Hayseed, hayseed’ hayseed, hay! 
Post hole diggers of the B. Y. A.” 
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Greenwood, Jook out or Prof. Lund will 
geet away with Lois. 


The *06’s social, Thursday night, was a 
grand success. Everybody present proclaim- 
ed it the most enjoyable event of the season. 
The *06’s were out in full foree. The mem- 
bers of the Faculty were exceedingly liberal 
in accepting the cordial invitation. Pres. 
Brimhall with his smiling face, Bro. Hick- 
man with his pleasant manner, Prof. Lund 
with his modest appearance, Bro. Kirkham 
with his sweet little wife, Miss Knight. with- 
out Prof. R. E., Alice Reynolds in all the 
beauty of her maidenhood, Mrs. Cannon with 
a motherly care over Alice, Miss Whittaker 
as lively as ever. 
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N. G. U. Beats Provo, 


bth et 


Saturday was an exciting day for the 
Provo Kugby Team and their friends. 

As the giants of the N. G. U. Team ap- 
peared on the field the chances for Provo’s 
‘leam seemed slim, but they determined to 
stick their toes in the three inches of snow 
and claim their ground. 

Provo kicked off to Salt Lake and 
stopped the rush before the husky chaps - 
could get out of their own territory, 
and tho they made fierce rushes the home 
line was impenetrable; nor did they gain any 
ground during the first half of the game. 

The contest for the ball in the second half 
was a bitter one, but the odds were in favor 
of the home team, who kept the ball in their 
possession most of the time. But toward 
the close of the game a Salt Lake man, by 
chance, made a ‘‘place kick’’—the first one 
in the history of the State. 

As for individual players, Cristie was the 
fierce man of the visiting team, and once 
succeeded in clearing the tackle and made a 
fifty-yard dash, when Roberts turned him 
upside down. 

Beck was always there to claim the ball 
for Provo when it was fumbled; Hatten and 
Hughes tackled like tigers, always stopping 
the enemy on their line. 

Captain Roberts claimed the admiration 
of everyone, because his fierce runs were 
hardly interrupted. The Salt Lakers would 
reach for the place where his legs were while 
he slid, or used them as a stepping stone for 
further progress, 

The day was cold but the spectators were 
many. 

Altho the Provo boys were smaller they 
seemed to own the field. They lost the game 
by the, ‘*Place Kick’’, which left the score 
© to 0 in favor of the visiting team. 


oo & 


Ashby is making a violin. Miss C—— 
expects to commence taking lessons soon. 


Did you ever hear how Prof. Hinckley got 
his Thanksgiving turkey? 


Prof. Nelson was in Salt Lake City on 
business Monday, December 16. 


. The farewell ball to room D will be given 
Thursday evening, December 19, under the 
auspices of the High School. 


Ri. E. Allen does not think he will go 
home this vacation. I wonder why? The 
vacation is only for a fort-night, and 
Koights are pleasint to him. 


The Musical Department Faculty, as- 
sisted by Miss Nelke, will give, during the 
vacation, a series of concerts in Utah and 
Sanpete Counties. 


Maleolm Little, student and teacher of 
the Academy, leaves Provofor Leland Stan- 
ford University Friday next. He will fol- 
low a course in English. 


The Symphony Orchestra of Chicago will 
give a concert in Provo during the latter 
part of January, under the auspices of our 
Musical Department and the Tabernacle 
Choir. This orchestra is second to none in 
the United States and is made up of sixty 
pieces. 


Our gymnasium will be ready for use by 
the beginning of next semester, and by the 
beginning of the next school year we will 
have a graduate of Leland Stanford to take 
charge of the work. Mr. Warren Colton 
_ will leave immediately for the University to 
take a special course in physical culture. 


oo & 
We Should Like to Know Why 


’ Pickett goes to sleep in Algebra. 

Cope asks’ such funny questions. 

The Subs talk-so much. 

The giris in Algebra like the door open. 

The school withdrew from the contest with 
English C. 


oo 6 


Profs. Brimhall and Nelson attended the 
Y. M. M. I. A. conference at Heber, Dec. 9. 


‘*Home Decorations,’’ was the subject dis- 
cussed at the Parents’ Class, Dec. 11. The 
decorations were most beautifully illustrated 
by stereopticon views. 


Friday night, December 13, Prof. John T. 
Miller, one of our old teachers, delivered a 
lecture on ‘*The Art of Keeping Well’’ to 
the students. 
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Notices. 


bbet 


School reopens Janudry 6. Kindly be 
here the night previous, to ‘‘rest up.”’ 


oo ° 
The Gym is completed. 
oo 8 
Neff has a ‘‘steady.”’ 
oo 6 
A happy New Year! 
oo 6 


Secure your partners early for the last 
ball given in room D. 


oo 6 


Miss Reynolds offers 23c. for dressed 
chicken. 


oo 6 


It is seldom that you see a Wolfe and a 
Bird as good friends. 


Bro. Nielson of Bluff, visited relatives in 
the Academy Tuesday. 


Leolette Christensen, a use-to-be Century 
student, called on us this week. 


An old Commercial, Clarence Stevens, 
shook hands with us this week. 


Captain Bassett, the N. G. U. hero, 
danced with us in the last matinee. 


Frank Turnbow, a missionary, was called 
home Tuesday, December 10, on account of 
sickness. 


It is very good to say you will do a thing 
if you can, but it is better to fill your cans 
with wills. 


Mr. Allred: 
concert? ’’ 

Pupil: ‘‘No, I generally take in the min- 
strel shows, but I missed this one.’’ 


‘‘Did you attend Miss Gates’ 


WHAT THEY’LL DO ON XMAS: 


What the boys will do on Xmas: 
Nielson: Just stay at home. 
Merrill: Springville and Bess. 
Webb: Have a hot time to boot. 
Rees: Just monkey around. 


— 


-: 
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Prof. Lund: ‘‘I have a date to-night—I’m 
getting poplar (popular). ’’ 


Horace Merril has taken advantage of the 
advice given by Miss Gudmunsen, and pur- 
chased a pair of leather suspenders. 


Missionary student (coming home from 
the Lulu Gates Concert): ‘‘l wonder if Prof. 
Lund will teach us to sing like her, I mean, 
gargle our throats as pretty as she dues.”’ 


We hope to be greeted, as soon as school 
re-opens, by a new building which will con- 
tain the largest and best equipped gymnas- 
ium in the State. The work on it is proceed- 
ing nicely, and the apparatus has been or- 
dered. 


Miss Segmiller in English C:” ‘‘In teach- 
ing my Sunday School children, 1 had them 
associate the name Simeon with ¢innamon. 
In the review one little fellow, wien asked, 
‘“What the man’s name was,’’ promptly 
answered, ‘‘His name was nutmeg.’’ 

Prof. Nelson: ‘‘My only criticism is that 
your story is very spicy.”’ 


In a piece of bombast read by Prof. Nel- 
son in English C, ignorance, vice, conceit, 
temptation, and crime were personified as 
female characters. When the figure had 
been carried to a ludicrous extent Horace 
burst out with uncontrolable myrth: ‘*My! 
there is a whole family of them.”’ 


Once more the Academy has received the 
good will of one of jts patrons. Miss Lulu 
Gates, the ‘‘Mormon Nightingale,’’ will 
give to the Academy the proceeds of her 
eoncert here Monday night, and will also 
devote one evening éach year to the Acad- 
emy, the funds being used to found a Musical 
Library. 


Evidently Pack and Fillerup were not up 
to snuff when they were offered some dainty 
pop-corn balls that had been prepared by the 
04's. They both accepted the generous gift 
and at once began to nibble away at them, 
but they soon discovered that the corn that 
Pack packed off was not packed into a 
dainty ball, but had been so packed around 
a small ball of cotton that it would tempt 
Pack to pack off that which seemed to be 
tightly packed. The object of Pack’s pack- 
ing off what he did was to satisfy the enor- 
mous appetite of Mr. Fillerup whom he at- 
tempted in vain to fill up. The seene did 
not end here, but Pack attempted to play the 
same trick upon others but they were too 
alert for him. 
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Who? 


Is the clod hopper from mud town? 

Is the High School girl with her first beau? 

Walks on his heels going thru room D? 

Is cramming for examination? 

Has feet of such geometrical proportions 
that he can’t clean them? 

Wants a hoysekeeper. (Housekeeper). 


ooo 


Prof. Nelson is writing a series of stories 
for the Young Woman’s Journal, 


See how cheerful B. T. Higgs, Jr., is of 
late. Annie Parker is in school. Who eould 
blame him? 


7 


Prof. Hickman spent last Friday in Des- 
eret delivering one lecture in the afternoon 
and another in the evening. 


The wands, dumb-bells, Indian clubs, and 
lock-boxes for the gymnasium are being 
made by the boys of the woodwork depart- 
ment. 


O. W. Bean, a former student of the 
Academy, has written a play based on the 
Book of Mormon character Corianton, and 
is receiving encouragemnt from many east- 
ern firms. He will read his play before the 
Faculty and students Tuesday evening. 


The ‘06’s gave their first class party, of 
this year, last Thursday night. They oeeu- 
pied rooms G and F which were tastefully 
decorated with white and blue and the class 
colors. Luncheon was served in booths 
which were presided over by Misses Annie 
Jarvis and Etna Holdaway. The party was 
in every way a success, and nearly every 
member of the class was present. 


The excellent attendance to Literary Soci- 
ety held out even to the last meeting which 
was held Saturday evening, Dee, 14. 
English C. furnished the program by telling 
oral stories. To this was added a piano 
selection by Jos. F. Smith and a voeal solo 
by Horace Secrist. Those telling stories 
were, Wm. J, Lowe, Miss Crowther, S.A. 
Harris, Miss Brown, Eugene Roberts, Miss 
Cannon, Cecil Clark, R: S. Woodward, aud 
Oscar Wilkins. By the wrapt attention of 
the audience all seemed to be satisfied. The 
officers of the Literary Society thank the 
students for what they have done to make . 
this one of the most successful semesters 
that the Literary Society has seen. 


——_e 
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MISSIONARY LIFE. 


tate tert 


Scraps from the Letters of a Lady Missionary in 
London. 


Wednesday, March 13. Spent the fore- 
noon in missionary class and at the dress- 
makers. I much prefer the former to the 
latter. 

After dinner, practiced ‘‘Ave Maria,”’ 
one of the accompaniments I am to play in 
our conference concert. Then prepared 
tracts and spent a pleasant afternoon dis- 
tributing them on Brooke Road. In our 
evening street meeting I was one of the 
speakers. 

Thursday we had chosen as a general 
fast day for the welfare of the conference. 

After our morning devotions and class I 
wrote two letters, then went tracting. Put 
out only nine tracts but had six Gospel con- 
versations. At such times, tracting becomes 
a pleasure. Some of the people talked 
rather plainly to me but I returned it, for [ 
feel that the Gospel has been changed and 
twisted to suit man’s fancy quite long 
enough, and now the duty of the Mormon 
missionary is to preach the Gospel in its 
simplicity and purity. The truth, not the 
messenger, condemns those who reject it. 

Elder E———,, Sister S —, andl were 
called to speak in our Thursday evening 
hall meeting. 

Friday. I spent another pleasant after- 
noon tracting. Put out nineteen tracts and 
had five Gospel conversations. One’ lady 
with whom I had a fine talk, invited me in 
and I spent some time with her. 

At one door my query, ‘‘ Will you accept 
a Gospel tract?’’ was answered thus: ‘‘I 
have no time to read Gospel tracts.’’ Be- 
fore I could say another word the door was 
slammed inmy face. Missionaries like open 
doors so I knocked at the next. 

Again and again I knocked, no response— 
altho I could hear a woman talking to the 
children. Such experiences are not unusual, 
for frequently wecatch people looking thru 
the window at us before they decide to open 
the door. 


I felt that I must do something, but stood 
undecided until this thought suddenly came 
tome. On one tract I wrote, ‘‘Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness 
and all these things shall be added unto 
You, St. Math. vi. 33v.,’’ and slipped in the 
letter box of the house where the person had 
‘*No time to read tracts.’’ On another tract 
I wrote, ‘‘Please read St. Matt. x 40v. to 
end of chapter,’’ and left it at the house 
where my knock had received no answer. 

That afternoon I seemed to realize more 
than ever before the truth of the words I 
had been led to speak to one person. They 
were: ‘‘In rejecting me and the message I 
bring, you reject the word of God and one 
of His messengers. In the day of judgment, 
these truths will stand as witnesses against 
you.’’ ’Tis not often that I speak thus for I 
dislike the idea of souls being brought to 
God thru fear of punishment, but the Gospel 
even in its fragmentary form has so long 
been given a secondary place that some 
times truth in its plainest garb is necessary. 

Thoughts that the work we are doing*will 
stand in judgment against so many people, 
sometimes make me so tired and sad. O, if 
mankind could but realize the blessedness of 
the Gospel, how eagerly they would grasp 
it! But such does not seem to be the divine 
plan. 

Saturday I spent at the conference house, 
mending, cleaning, ete. In the evening we 
had alarge crowd at onr street: meeting. 
Elder E —, Alice, and I were the speak- 
ers. That is the fifth time this week I have 
had to speak—onece inthe hall and ‘four 
times on the street. If practice makes per- 
fect there is no excuse for my being a poor 
speaker, but I think other things must be 
considered. 


Snnday. Our three hall meetings were 
well attended. After the evening meeting 
we held two street meetings in which Alice 
and I each had another turn at speaking. 

Think our coming conference will be the 
conference. We are all working to that end. 

Do you remember Mr. Birchall, a Metho- 
dist preacher who used to conduct services 
in Provo? He went from England to Utah 
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for the purpose of converting the Mormons, 
but the would-be teacher became the humble 
student. To-day he is a full-fledged Mor- 
mon, working zealously amongst his people 
and friends here. I was glad to meet and 
converse with him the other night, for in his 


presence one feels the Spirit of God. 
Tuesday night we had another fine street 


meeting. 

After the opening hymns and prayers, one 
of the sisters spoke for twenty minutes. 
People are not very much accustomed to 
hearing girls speak on the street, so quite a 
crowd stopped to listen. When the sister 
had ceased speaking, Elder M——— stepped 
into the circle. 

How he did speak! For one hour and a 
half he held the crowd in wrapt attention. 
Soclearly and forcibly were the simple Gos- 
pel truths set forth that the people not only 
stood there in the street for two hours, but 
after the meeting many asked for tracts. 
The Spirit of God was in our midst and 
touched many hearts. Were we happy? Oh! 
only those who have had like experiences 
can know the joy which thrilled our souls. 

Gossip and confidential chats are not dif- 
ficult to obtain when we are tracting from 
door to door, but genuine Gospel conversa- 
tions are not so easily to get. But one suc- 
cess covers a multitude of vain attempts. 

Every day my work brings me added 
pleasure. Tracting has now lost much of 
the dread at first attached to it. 

Iknow that my Heavenly Fatner has 
blessed and is still blessing me greatly. 

Last Monday we walked to Wye, a village 
five miles from Ashford. After tracting the 
two hundred houses of the village, we intend- 
ed to return by train to Ashford, but missed 
our train and rather than wait two hours 
for the next we walked home. Had promised 
to take tea (supper) with Sister L.—, so went 
direct to her home. 

Twelve or fourteen miles to missionaries 
in some parts of the field would seem only a 
short walk, but to us it was long enough. 

While in Wye I had a funny experiene>. 
My knock at a sbop, not unlike Dickens’ 
‘*Old Curiosity Shop,’’ was answered by a 
queer old man. 


He accepted the Gospel tract and asked 
about it, where I was from, ete. Suddenly 
he said, ‘‘Shall I introduce you to that 
young man? ’’—pointing to a baker who was 
delivering bread at the next door. To my 
emphatic ‘‘Well, no!’’? he said, ‘*‘Why? 
He’s lookin’ for a young lady and hasn’t 
found one yet.’’ I informed him that I was 
out on quite a different mission. 

He is not the first Englishman I have met 
who thinks we are hunting English husbands 
with the intention of locating in England. 
Could they but read our hearts how quickly 
their illusions would fade. Never before 
have I appreciated the Mormon boys as I do 
now. (I refer to those who are more than 
nominal Mormons.) 

When compared with the men of the world, 
their purity, frankness, and nobility place 
them far above their fellowmen. 

This is as it should be for, ‘‘ Where much 
is given much is expected.’’ Not another 
people on the face of the earth have the © 
blessings temporal and spiritual, which the 
Mormons enjoy. 

I believe we often fall short of the perfec- 
tion we should reach considering the light 
we have received. We are human, and hu- 
manity is so apt to fall. 

How necessary it is that we should be 
humble and prayerful each hour, yea, each 
minute of our lives. And as Longfellow so 
beuutifully puts it, remember that: 


“Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to act that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day.”’ 
Jie OSes 


oo 8 


Training School Smartie, 


‘‘Now pupils, I would like to have you 
call each other by your right names. Don’t 
say Sam, when a boy's name is Samuel: or 
Lem for Lemuel, or Dan for Daniel.”’ 

A small boy just then raised his hand, and 
when asked what he wanted, said: ‘Please, 
sir, may I sit with Jimuel?” 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. 
(Continued from No. 3.) 


has paid no attention to this natural de- 
pendence. They are often taught to read, 
write, and spell in a purely individual way; 
that is, in a way which does not have any 
social element in it at all. Now language 
is after all a social pursuit. The reason 
that a person wants to learn to write is a 
social] reason; viz, that he may commnni- 
cate with his fellows. Purposes of business 
or friendship make it necessary for him to 
_ learn to write. Now, if the child could feel, 
_ at the time he is learning to write, that this 
social element is introduced into it, would 
not his writing mean a good deal more to 
him than a purely technical exercise? The 
difficulty is that we are always postponing 
this explanation. We say, ‘‘Teach the 
child to read, write, spell, and figure now; 
because by and by he will need them in his 
social life.”’ But any device or invention 
which should make the child feel they were 
going to be useful, not simply in the future, 
but right now, would add to his interest in 
these studies and enhance their value for 
him. 

I heard a supervisor of primary schools in 
Boston say that she had visited some grades 
in the poorer districts and asked the child- 
ren what they were studying their arithmetic 
and reading and writing for, what they ex- 
pected to get out of them. At first they said 
they had to get their lessons. She said that 
was not what she meant. What use was it 
outside the school? They could not for a 
while make much headway with this question, 
excepting that by and by they would need 
them sometimes. They might get to be Pres- 
ident of the United States sometime. She 
explained that what she wanted to know was 
what they would do with them now. They 
thought of a good many uses. Some said 
they lived a good way from school and 
might get on the wrong car, so they had to 
read the signs on the street cars. Others 
said that their parents were not very well off 
and they had to watch out for bargain 
sales. They finally found a good many uses 
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for their reading and writing. But when 
they came to arithmetic they could not think 
of much social use, beyond making change 


- when they bought things in the stores, until 


one boy said he might get arrested for doing 
something and the police justice would give 
him a choice between paying a $15.00 fine and 
serving fifteen days in jail, and he would 
have to figure it out to see which he had 
better take. That story is both humorous 
and pathetic,—rather tragic. A bright lot of 
boys and girls of ten or eleven years of age, 
and yet, that was about the first definite an- 
swer as to any actual benefit in social life 
outside of school coming from the pursuit 
of their studies. 


Now I cannot stop to indicate carefully just 
how this social movement can be introduced. 
The child can be led to feel the direct social 
use that he has for reading, writing, and 
arithinetic; and we must remember that after 
all language was developed for social pur- 
poses. lt is a means of social intercourse. 
By it}we get at the ideas of others, and by 
it we give our own ideas to them. Just think 
how narrow, how poor, our social life would 
be if language were cut out; if we had no 
way of getting at the experience of others. 
It is by this means that people who have 
gone before still speak to us: their best 
thoughts are recorded in history and in 
literature. It is by the use of language that 
we get at the experience of others all about 


- us. The child outside of school has the so- 


cial motive a]l.the time for the study of 
language: in other words, conversation. 

I spoke this afternoon of the importance 
of using the recitation to make children do 
more thinking and more inventing. It is 
equally important to make children intro- 
duce the social spirit into the recitation; to 
make them feel that they have experiences 
and ideas which are of use to others; that 
it is not simply a question of reviewing 
something to see how much they know of 
learning to speak of it, but that they have 
something to say to others, and that they 
may understand what others have to say to 
them. They can thus be made to see that 
language is a sort of clearing house for their 
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ideas and experiences. The school is 
certainly a social realm and the recitation 
ought to be a social realm; both should be 
actuated by this feeling of a united exchange 
of thought and experiences. There is no 
real school where the social spirit does not 
prevail. It is not a question as to discipline. 
Children are not made over by school 
government of the repressive sort. Children 
are children and they will always have their 
faulos, will always need to be corrected and 
looked after; and after all, when there is a 
feeling of unity of purpose and aim, and a 
feeling of mutual confidence, there is always 
a basis, a natural basis, for correcting and 
straightening out the faults and difficulties 
that present themselves. This correcting 
does not have to be done by brute force, or 
by sheer imposition of a threat of punish- 
ment: for in a natural school there is a rec- 
ognition of mutual natures, a community of 
interests in keeping things the way they 
ought to be. 

ven arithmetic has been developed for 
social purposes. People did not originally 
set to work to invent arithmetic as an ab- 
stract science. The practical necessities of 
life caused men gradually to work it up. 
The Egyptians developed the beginnings of 
geometry, for instance, because the river Nile 
flooded the valley every year and they had 
to have some way of keeping track of land 
boundaries. The Assyrian and Babylon 
civilization originated elementary mathe- 
matics for building purposes, to aid in their 
great architectual development. In Egypt, 
accounting was developed originally from 
practical necessities; for keeping track of 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle and for 
making other ordinary exchanges. Even 
the sciences, or most of them, were develop- 
ed in the same way: becoming more technic- 
al and scientific as the world advanced: and 
and so going back we may trace one study 
after another to a period where it grew 
originally out of the actual necessities of 
social life: physiology and anatomy out of 
necessities of avoiding and curing diseases; 
Botany out of the needs of the farmer and 
gardener, and also out of the ueeds of medi 


cine; mineralagy and geology, out of th 


interest people had in rocks and stones and 
metals of various kinds, and the use they 
made of all these things in their social life. 


Many educational philosophers say that 
the child is, so to speak, a sort of savage 
oviginally, and that just as the race goes 
step by step from the lower to the higher 
plane, so the child must go thru similar 
stages of evolution. I think that if this idea 
is carried out too literally it becomes 
absurd. I once heard a gentleman say that 
it sounded very nice, it was a beautiful 
theory, but we wanted to remember that the 
time-element came in pretty strongly, and 
that if children have to do, in fifteen or 
twenty years, what the race has been doing 
for twenty thousand years, they have got to 
be in something of a hurry. They have to 
remember time, especially when they get to 
Staying too long in some of the primitive 
phases. The thing is rather absurd if we 
take it too literally; but in a certain sense, 
the child’s original interest in ali these 
studies must be developed gradually, like 
the race’s interest in them. : 

What is the standpoint for investigating 
the connection and bearing of the technical 
and isolated studies of life? So far as these 
branches are concerned we might accept the 
statement of the race-development theory. 
We have separated and segregated them in 
the most empirical fashion, making one 
study of reading, one of writing, one of 
spelling one of geography, one of science, 
and soon. hat may be all right for a 
mind with experience and maturity enough 
to recognize the common background of all 
these things; but to plunge a child into iso- 
lated and segregated studies is a somewhat 
artificial thing. The unity to the child is to 
be found in their relation to social life. 
Consider a little child outside the school— - 
before he goes to school: he is, for in- 
stance, studying geography; that is to say, 
he has to locate his own house and his own 
street, his father’s store, the church, the 
schoolhouse. This is all natural geography, 
this knowledge of the streets where live his 
friends and relatives. If he takes a journey 


not play or make a visit. 
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ona railway train, his geography is still 
further enlarged; and all these additions to 
his knowledge become part of his social life. 

So in the study of literature, stories are 
told him, and from these stories he gets a 
knowledge of his parents and grandparents. 


_ That is the natural beginning of the know]l- 
edge of one’s ancestors. 


All this has a di- 
rect social meaning and value to the grow- 
ing child. As he goes about out of doors 
he is studying the rudiments of science di- 
rectly from nature; he is making acquaint- 
ance with plants, flowers, trees, rocks. gar- 
dening, and all these natural things about 
him which interest him from a social point 
of view. He knows that if it rains he can- 
His acquisitions 
are all prompted by things that he comes in 
contact with. Now, suddenly to break off all 
that and make him study school studies, in 
which he sees no connection with the social 
life, is to make these studies artificial for 
him; and this is one reason why so many 
children take so little interest in their school 
studies. They feel the artificiality of them 
and want to break away. 

A woman who had been on the Chicago 
Truant Commission told me that the saddest 
part of her experience was the fact that in 
the district she attended the brightest chil- 


dren ran away from school and the duller — 


children remained pretty regularly. The 
truants were children who had more ea- 
pacity and ability than it was possible to 
keep occupied in the school. They lived on 
the streets in order to get more to do. 
When compelled to remain in school these 
runaways would be at the head of their 
classes in a week or two, Ido not suppose 
that this is a very common phenomencn, 
but it indicates in a slight degree how em- 
phatie this point is. Methods of education 
are partly responsible for the lack of in- 
terest in the school. Children are intro- 
duced too early to many studies, and intro- 
duced moreover in such a technical, spliced 
manner, that they do not feel that these 
things connect with their everyday life and 
interest. They do not feel that such studies 
are a part of their social interests. Some- 


how they are different from other things. 
You know there gets to be a sort of feeling 
that things which are true in school are dif- 
ferent from things which are true outside of 
school. The child does not expect to apply 
the same standpoint of judgement to facts 
inside as to facts outside. He has one 
standpoint at home and outdoors and an- 
other standpoint in school. 

Perhaps the most extreme case of that is 
the boy who was asked to explain the cir- 
culation of the blood. He said the blood 
would run up one leg and down the other. 
That boy, I think, had learned so many 
things he could not understand, that he had 
really come to disconnect the legs he had in 
school and the legs he had out of school. 
He did not know but that the legs which 
were studied about in schcol might be con- 
structed that way. 

A few years ago there was a good deal 
of amusement created by a teacher in Brook- 
lyn publishing extracts from children’s ex- 
amination papers. All kinds of perfectly 
absurd and impossible ideas came out— 
ideas that you would think came from a 
lunatic asylum and not from bright boys and 
girls. I think the source was not stupidity. 
The weakness lay in the fact that the studies 
of the children had been so widely separated 
from their every-day life. They did not think 
of using the same kind of sense and judg- 
ment inside of school that:they did outside. 
School things were for school purposes, and 
were different from outside things. At all 
events you might make a guess. You might 
come outright and you might be wrong. 
One thing was about as likely to be true as 
auother. 


One way of getting at this defect is of 
course to make the child realize that the 
things he gets in school are only a part of 
the things outside; that the experiences out- 
side of school are not definite enough, and 
so he needs to take up these things in school 
in a more systematic way; that after all they 
are the same things. Show that even geog- 
raphy is the science of the world about us, 
the science of just the common, ordinary 
soil, air, sunlight, heat, ete., which are be- 
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ing investigated in the schoolroom. It never 
occurs, I fear, to many children, to think 
that geography has anything in it of the 
outside world. Of course we sometimes make 


a mistake about the innocence of children..- 


A boy in one of the New York schools was 
asked to define geography and said it was 
the science or study of the earth’s surface. 
He said he had never seen the earth’s surface. 
The teacher began to make him analyze the 
fact but he stuck to it. ‘‘You see”, he said, 
‘*T have never been outside of the city and 
have never seen anything but the pave- 
ments.’’ He hoped to go sometime to the 
country and see the earth’s surface. In that 
particular case it was not evidently the fault 
of the teacher. He had been doing the best 
that he could, I think there are some child- 
ren that do not even get as far as that: to 
know whether or not they have seen the 
earth’s surface. 

I will not follow out this line of thought 
any longer, save to suggest that after all, 
while the problem of connecting individual 
development with the social spirit is great 
enough, we sometimes unnecessarily increase 
it by isolating school studies, school 
methods, and school discipline from the ex- 
periences, methods, aims, and work outside 
the school; and to suggest further that one 
of the great educational tasks of the future 
is to break down these middle walls or par- 
titions which isolate the school life from the 
larger life and interests outside; so that what 
is best and most worthy in the outside life 
can flow into the schoolroom, circulate thru 
it, and give it such vitality and interest that 
the children may be able instantly to 
apply what they learn, 

I have repeadly told the story with which 
I shall close. The school in Chicago for 
teaching swimming taught this subject with- 
out having pupils go into the water. They 
were taught all the strokes they might need 
to make when they should go into the water 
and were carefully drilled. One young man 
was asked what happened to him when he 
got into the water. He answered, ‘‘I sank.”’ 

We are preparing in the schools for social 
life and unless there is a social spirit in the 


school itself and a feeling of contact and 
connection with the outside world, are we 
not doing a good deal what this swimming 
school did? We are taking the children 
thru all themotions of social life but the 
actual conditions in which they are to per- 
form these motions are not there, and so 
when the child gets out there is a good deal 
of a break. I will not say that it is so wide 
as between the swimming motions in and 
away from the water; but then these things 
do not get so closely tested as did the dry 
air swimming habit. Educators often wonder 
what becomes of all this material in the 
nature of training and culture which is being 
given in the schools. Weecannot count on 
its being there in later life. Now if the 
school will bring in the social life and 
social discipline, the training which the 
child is getting will gradually grow and ex- 
pand itself, so that when he comes into the 
larger final responsibility, there will not be 
the break there is now. Real life will simply 
be an enlargement, an expansion, of that 
in which he is already trained. 


oo © 
The Cabbage Head. 
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Two travelers, Joseph and Benedict, were 
passing along a large cabbage garden. 
Joseph declared them to be very large heads, 
but Benedict said: 
‘‘O, they are nothing extra; once I saw a 
cabbage head that was as large as a house.”’ 
Joseph, who was a coppersmith, answered 
serionsly: ‘‘Well, that is saying a great 
deal, but then, I helped to make a kettle that 
was every bit as large as a church.” 
‘‘FPor Heaven's sake,’’ cried Benedict, 
‘* For what could one use such a kettle?”’ 
‘*Oh, to stew his large cabbages in.’’— 
(Translated from the German by Zora 
Smith. 
66 G6 
When a youth sets himself to live a grand 
life, man cannot interrupt him, God will not. 


Seven Greecian cities contend for Homer 
dead: 


Where Homer living, begged his daily bread. 


